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NESTING OF THE WILSON'S SNIPE IN WESTERN WASHINGTON. 
By E. A. Kitchin. 

Among the many interesting finds and records made during the nesting 
season of 1920 at Tacoma, was the recording of the nesting of the Wilson's 
Snipe* ( Gallinago delicate ). 

Local bird men have searched in vain for the nest of this bird» many 
likely places have been carefully searched and combed without result. 
The birds would be found in the fresh-water sloughs in May, but by the end 
of the month all had departed* and were not seen again till autumn. 

On June 6, 1920, Mr. T. H. Burleigh of Pittsburg, who spent the nesting 
season with us, and I were crossing the Parkland prairies near Tacoma 
when we were suddenly startled by hearing the "zipping" breeding noise made 
by the Wilson's Snipe. He passed over us about one hundred yards up. 
Following the course he took we came upon a large dried field, covered with 
dead slough grass and dotted here and there with small willows. It seemed 
a typical place for a snipe to nest. We found out later that this field had 
been at one time part of a beaver lake and draining had removed most of the 
surface water, but the slough grass had never been thoroughly stamped out. 

Ue spent several hours drilling back and forth without flushing a bird 
or finding a nest. We had, however, a very good opportunity to study the 
peculiar mating flight of the male bird. We had not been long in the field 
when he again appeared and was soon joined by another male. These two birds 
circled the field many times, at a height of one hundred to five hundred 
yards or more. The "zipping" sound was constantly repeated, and we had an 
excellent view of the performance. 

The noise is undoubtedly produced with the tail and I do not think the 
wings or any other part of the body had anything to do toward producing the 
vibrating sound. The noise is made when the bird suddenly dips in its flight. 
At that time the tail is held downward at right angles with the direction of 
flight, the tail feathers are spread out fan-like and the sound is undoubtedly 
created by the wind passing through the stiffened feathers. The sound stopped 
the instant the bird brought his tail to its natural shape and he again 
sought his former level. I witnessed these performances not a few, but many 
times, and many times directly overhead. 

The weather this day was rainy and cloudy, as were all other days when we 
witnessed these peculiar "aviating" flights. They never "went up" on bright 
sunny days. The flights were generally from five to twenty minutes duration. 

On June 13, we again visited the field and had with us Mr. D. E. Brown 
of Seattle. We three combed the field thoroughly but were again unable to 
flush the bird or find a nest. The day was rainy and uncomfortable, but we 
felt well rewarded by the fascinating flights of' both male birds. We found 
where a Mallard had nested, where a Ring -necked Pheasant had hatched, numerous 
nests of the Brewer's Blackbird and Northwestern Redwing, but no sign of 
the Snipe. 

On Jun 20, this time accompanied by Mr. J. Hooper Bowles, we again sought . 
the field, but the day being bright and warm the birds did not ascend, though 
we flushed two birds from the ditch that bordered the field. We again combed 
the place without success and had to give up. It seems strange that in these 
visits none of us should flush the female, as a nest was finally discovered 
near the oenter of the field. We searched thoroughly, using a switch on every 
bunch of grass that might conceal a nest. We had passed several times through 
the patch of coarse grass that contained the nest and am convinced the female 
sat tight through it all. 

On June 24, I spent the afternoon alone in the field, the day was cloudy 
and rainy, the males again gave a splendid exhibition, but though I drilled 
through the wet grass for four hours, I failed to flush a bird until dusk, 
when I flushed four birds from the ditch, evidently feeding. 



Nesting of the Wilson's Snipe in Western Washington} con't. 

Disgusted and beaten* I turned homeward, ray direction taking me past a 
large dairy barn and I could see a man inside milking the cows. As a last 
resort I turned back to make inquiries about the birds and found the owner 
to be Mr. W. T. Smith* a very enlightening gentleman who had lived for many 
years in the location and who not only gave me the information I desired 
but many other interesting notes on the birds of that locality. 

It seems that two days previous » he with his son was driving through the 
field with a load of hay for the cows, when out flushed a snipe from under 
one of the front wheels. She gave a splendid exhibition of a wounded bird 
and the son took after her for several rods before she took flight. 
Mr. Smith, however, searched carefully for the nest and found the front 
wheel had passed over the eggs, breaking three of them, but did not injure 
the fourth which he saved. He very kindly gave it to me end it is nor/ in 
my collection. "You will find a chick well started inside," he said, and 
this was confirmed later when the egg was blown. 

He informed me that several pair of Wilson's Snipe had bred there for 
the past five years, but this was the first time he had found the nest. 

On June 27, Mr. Bowles and I visited the field in hopes of finding the 
other female, but the day was very warm and bright and after a brief search 
we gave it up for the day and also for the season. 

Before closing I might add that it was a beautiful sight to see the male 
"drop" at the end of his coursing around the field. On one occasion, at 
a distance of about one hundred yards from the ground he suddenly raised 
his wings above him, his head bent back so that his long bill was pointed 
straight up. In this position he "wafted" down like a blown leaf. In the 
fall of the year while shooting, I have often seen them drift down, but 
nothing like the spring exhibition during the mating season. 



NOTES ON THE CALIFORNIA GRAY SQUIRREL ( Sciurus griseus griseus ) 
IN PIERCE COUNTY, WASHINGTON. 
By J. Hooper Bowles. 

The California Gray Squirrel, sometimes known as the Oregon Gray Squirrel, 
is one of the most abundant mammals in this section of the country. It has 
been a resident here ever since 1896, to my personal knowledge, and there is 
little doubt that they were here long before that date. They were by no 
means common in those days, which I believe was partly because they had no 
legal protection and very possibly because ne.tural conditions were not as 
suitable for them as has more recently become the case. It is a common theory 
that they were introduced here, but it seems much more probable that they 
have always been here in limited numbers. Animals of such well known 
migratory propensities as the larger squirrels, would be likely to travel 
much longer distances in the course of time than from the State of Oregon, 
and would become permanent residents if food and other natural conditions were 
satisfactory. 

These animals seem to be confined almost exclusively to what may be called 
the prairie districts, although they are steadily extending their range. 
This type of country was in former times undoubtedly devoid of any timber 
except the oak trees, strips of forest composed of the Douglas Fir (Pseudo- 
tsuga taxifolia ) surrounding it and extending out into it like peninsulas. 
However, in recent times it has steadily been incroached upon by the fir trees, 



